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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 

When President Schurman, in his paper on the Consciousness of 
Moral Obligation in the November number of the Philosophical 
Review, says that the Theological theory is as impotent as the Em- 
pirical theory to explain the ' ought ' feeling, that it is impossible to 
identify the proposition ' I ought to do this ' with the proposition 
' God or Man will punish me if I do not,' I think he occupies ground 
which is quite impregnable ; when, however, he goes on to say that 
this ' ought ' feeling is an inexplicable and unanalyzable datum of 
our intelligence, I think that the view, supported as no doubt it is 
by an abundance of high authority, is still open to question. 

Kant's analysis of the sentiment of duty had the conspicuous 
merit of placing in a clear and strong light the radical distinction 
between actions which are truly moral in their motive and actions 
which are not. In so far as any consideration of the attainment of 
reward or the avoidance of punishment, either in this world or in the 
next, enters into the motives for any act, just in so far it becomes 
not a moral act at all, but one dictated by policy. If, however, all 
possible springs of action could be summed up in the desires to avoid 
pains or to attain pleasures, as is ordinarily taken for granted, then 
it would seem necessary to hold that moral acts were motiveless. 
How, then, was their possibility to be explained ? Kant's answer 
was, that as in his view the intellectual side of the mind impressed 
on the phenomena given by sense pure forms of thought, such as 
Time, Space, and Substance, so the Practical Reason impressed on 
contemplated conduct the pure form of Universal Law. The pure 
form without any content, he argues with much ingenuity, is suffi- 
cient. Whatever edict can be imposed in a universal form, that is 
the law that ought to be obeyed. ' Lie not,' ' Steal not,' can be 
thus imposed in universal form, but no conceivable law could make 
their opposites obligatory. Any law which made lying and stealing 
obligatory would be plainly self-destructive. 1 

Kant's idea was a suggestive one, and embodies no doubt an 
aspect of the truth. It was only, however, by reading into the word 

1 The central idea of his theory bears a close resemblance to a doctrine of 
Spinoza's, by which it was probably suggested. Ethics, pt. iv, prop, lxxii. 
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Reason much of the signification that both popular and philosophical 
language have always attached to Emotion and Volition, that it could 
be made even to seem to afford an explanation of the facts. Reason 
might discover the laws that ought to be obeyed, once it had some 
data to work on, but what the nature of the sentiment was that made 
men feel that they should obey them, if it vas not in any shape the 
fear of punishment or the hope of rewa remained as great a 
mystery as ever. 

The mystery, it seems to me, need not have seemed so great as it 
did, if Kant had not left one whole side of our emotional nature out 
of account. Suppose that I receive an unprovoked and treacherous 
blow, the resulting sentiment will be twofold : (1) the fear of receiv- 
ing another, (2) the impulse to return the blow received. Among 
the sentiments evolved and elaborated from the first, we will cer- 
tainly find nothing but hypothetical imperatives ; with those evolved 
from the second, however, the case is otherwise. Instead of sup- 
posing that it is we ourselves who have received the blow, let us 
next suppose that it is a bystander who receives it in our presence. 
The sentiment evoked now is the same, yet different. The same 
feeling of resentment is aroused, but when it is not aroused on ac- 
count of a personal injury we think of it not as resentment, but as 
indignation. The sentiment is materially changed by being made 
impersonal. We may continue the inquiry further and ask: Sup- 
posing that the treacherous injury has been inflicted by myself on 
some one who trusted me, what sentiment is then aroused ? My 
own detestation or contempt, it may be, is then turned against my- 
self ; and in this turning of such detestation against ourselves we 
have the very type of remorse. When, moreover, the remorse oper- 
ates in anticipation on the contemplated act and prevents it, then we 
have the voice of conscience, the Categorical Imperative. 

The moral sentiment thus seems to have its roots in two elements 
of our nature : (1) in the primary unanalyzable instinct of Resent- 
ment-Gratitude, 1 (2) in our equally ultimate and unanalyzable ca- 
pacity for being similarly affected, more or less, by the treatment 
accorded to others as we are by the treatment accorded to ourselves. 
Both these ultimate characteristics we share, to some extent, with 

1 Lest the attempt to trace the connection between the sense of moral obliga- 
tion and resentment, should seem to some to be deriving a good thing from an 
evil root, it may be worth while to point out that even a religious philosopher 
like Dr. Chalmers recognizes the important function that legitimate anger exer- 
cises in our mental organism. 
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the lower animals. Obviously, however, such characteristics are not 
capable of being elaborated into morality without Reason and Self- 
consciousnc^. Many animals get the length of resenting the treat- 
ment of their offspring or their companions as they would the 
treatment of themselves ; but to reflect on our own conduct, and to 
make it the subject of gratitude, which we then call ' approval,' or of 
resentment, which we then call ' disapprobation,' is the prerogative 
of humanity, and indeed of adult civilized humanity alone. Sopho- 
cles, with admirable truth to nature, makes the remorse of Neoptole- 
mus for the fraud that he has perpetrated on Philoctetes, only awake 
in its full force when the deed is already completed. Then, indeed, 
it does awake and makes the young hero, in spite of the casuistry 
of Ulysses, in spite of a case rendered almost overwhelmingly strong 
by the considerations both of patriotism and of worldly wisdom, 
return the arrows which he had only to retain in order to ensure 
victory for his country and unequaled prestige for himself. The 
scheme of the Philoctetes is the triumph of the Categorical Impera- 
tive. 

The main conceptions of Ethics (Justice, Rightness, Equity), are 
borrowed from geometry, and the perception of the analogy between 
the two sciences crops up frequently in the history of Philosophy 
from Plato to Spinoza. As in geometry we can take the straight 
line, and, fixing our attention on its length and straightness only, 
while we vary in every possible manner its ^osition and direction, 
can deduce the whole body of truths eml ;aced in the six books 
of Euclid, so in morals we can take the act (say a fraudulently in- 
jurious one), and, fixing our attention on its fraud and injurious- 
ness alone, can experiment with the conception by conceiving it as 
emanating from our enemies, our friends, or ourselves, and thus 
experimenting can form the conception of its general hatefulness or 
badness. The favor which the novel and the drama enjoy in the 
world, is largely due to the fact that they assist us in this sort of 
experimenting. We see in the conduct of the hero, if worthy, what 
we hope our own might be if placed in circumstances similar to his, 
or, if unworthy, we feel with him the pang of self-disapproval. 
Hence that sort of fiction which portrays the life closest to us, is 
that which always holds its own in popular esteem. The romance 
of distant ages and countries will occasionally serve to pass the time, 
but the novel that we cannot do without, is the novel that will enable 
us to see ourselves in the circumstances in which we are not un- 
likely to be placed. 
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The true significance of the word ' ought ' is one of the problems 
of Ethics. Its use, however, is of course not confined to Ethics. 
We speak as readily of what the answer to a sum in arithmetic 
' ought ' to be, as of what we ' ought ' to do in any given circum- 
stances. In its last analysis, I think, it will be found that it is the 
formula of Deduction, as ' is ' is the formula of Experience. When 
we say that the radii of any given circle are equal, or very nearly so, 
we are looking at the truth from the side of observation. When we 
say that they ought to be equal, we mean that if the circle were an 
ideal one, if the opening of the compasses used in constructing it 
has been kept precisely the same throughout, they assuredly will be 
equal. 1 This pursuit of the same through all varieties of position, 
direction, and environment, is the essence of Deduction, and this is 
also the essence of the reasoning that leads us to affirm one act to 
be right and another to be wrong. Justice means, as we know, 
nothing else but evenness. In as far as a man is just, he will look 
on any action as the same by whomsoever perpetrated. If it be 
one which, if committed by another against himself, would arouse a 
sentiment of anger and disgust, it will arouse a parallel sentiment 
when committed in idea by himself against some one else. There 
is in such a sentiment no thought of consequences, no suggestion 
that one should not do a thing for fear of some possible punishment. 
The feeling rather is : " Do it ? No, the thing is hateful ; it is what 
ought not to be done." And just as to a line that, from whatsoever 
position it starts, fails to take the shortest route between two points 
we affix the epithet 'crooked,' so to an act that ought not to be 
committed, from whomsoever emanating, we affix the epithet 'bad.' 

William W. Carlile. 



PROFESSOR ORMOND'S "BASAL CONCEPTS IN PHILOSOPHY." 

In a former number of the Review, 2 I analyzed briefly this meta- 
physical treatise ; and it was suggested that I might afterwards 
criticize some of the author's first principles. It is my purpose here 
to consider some aspects of his doctrines concerning being, non- 

1 It seems to contain also an implication that, as a matter of fact, they are not 
found to be equal, otherwise we should use the word 'must.' It thus sets the 
ideal standard over against the realized result and contrasts the two. It is this 
aspect of its meaning, I think, that gives it its suitability for Ethical application. 

2 The Philosophical Review, July, 1894. 



